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about a foot across and worth millions of rupees. They managed
to dislodge it and were already well on the way down with their
booty when a terrible storm arose and overwhelmed them alL
The story sounds most credible to judge from our own experi-
ence on what we must, therefore, reluctantly claim to be no
more than the third ascent. Exactly how the accident to the
second party came to be reported with all its details is unex-
plained ! There are other legends too; at Poo we witnessed a
folk-dance performed to the strains of a ballad in which Riwo
Pargyul figured prominently; but we were unable to secure a
copy of these verses.

On the evening of our arrival at Nako we started to sort
out the miscellaneous things required for the assault on the
mountain, and made them up into forty-pound loads. There
was food for the body, and food for the soul in the shape of
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and paraffin for the Primus which,
by some silly miscalculation, was measured out short, and all
the usual climbing apparatus. We aggravated the error about
the paraffin by including rice in the list of porter's rations, not
having then realized that rice is of all things the most wasteful
of fuel when boiled on a Primus, both because its preparation is
a relatively slow business at the best of times, and because the
flame of a Primus is too fiercely concentrated on the lower half
of the pot, so that the upper layers do not get cooked at any-
thing like the same rate as the rice at the bottom.

Two Jadh porters, Djun Singh and Naranhu, were chosen to
come high with us, while three men from Poo were told off for
the initial carry to a camp just below the snow. After follow-
ing the main road northwards a mile or two, we veered sharp
right up the valley of a torrent which we believed, correctly as
it proved, to issue out of the central glacier basin between the
two main peaks. The lower slopes are a chaos of old glacier
debris, waterless save for the leat, fringed with gentian-spangled
turf, which brings the main water-supply down to the village.
Higher tip, from about 14,000 feet, patches of grazing occur,
and low thorny bushes, the inhabitants' only source of fuel.
Between 15,000 and 17,000 feet, some way below the zone of
melting snows, lie the summer pastures, which support quite a
number of cows and sheep. There is a fairly rich Alpine flora,
which was only just coming into flower when we passed on the
upward way, but had reached full bloom by August llth, We